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PREFACE. 


an  edition  of  a  work  identical  with  mine, 
was  announced  for  sale,  with  the  signature 
of  the  plagiarist,  in  full,  and  a  preface,  ex¬ 
alting  his  production  as  being  a  genuine  in¬ 
spiration  of  his  brain ! 

However,  a  prompt  appeal  to  the  tribu¬ 
nals  of  the  law  soon  arranged  the  matter  to 
my  complete  satisfaction.  My  rights  as 
author,  and  as  inventor  were  ascertained, 
proclaimed,  and  protected.  Soon  after  1 
settled  the  question  of  damages  with  the 
plagiarist;  but  the  large  edition  which  he 
had  printed,  (more  than  20,000  copies,  with 
title  pages  bearing  numbers  of  successive 
editions  upon  each  thousand  copies,  and 
even  the  names  of  different  cities,)  was 
sold  under  his  name,  before  it  could  be  pre¬ 
vented.*  I  have  mentioned  these  facts  to 
make  my  readers  aware  that  there  is  in  the 
French  language,  a  work  of  a  similar  char¬ 
acter  to  this,  and  to  remark,  at  the  same 
lime,  that  although  similar  in  appearance 
and  intent,  yet  the  identity  existing  be¬ 
tween  the  two  works  as  to  classification 
and  USE  is  no  greater  than  that  existing  be¬ 
tween  a  MAN  and  a  tree.  A  few  words 
will  explain  the  correctness  of  this  asser¬ 
tion.  This  system,  as  will  be  demonstrated 
in  the  book  of  the  -  “  Principles,”  has  its 
foundations  upon  a  number  of  technical 
keys,  which  can  no  more  be  translated  into 
another  language  than  puns  or  jeu-de-mots 
can  be  rendered  from  one  language  into 
another.  Every  philologist  knows  that  a 
pun  or  jeu-de-mots  in  English  cannot  be 
translated  into  any  other  language  with  the 
same  meaning,  or  even  with  any  meaning 
at  all  ;  and  vice  versa  for  other  languages. 
It  is  precisely  the  same  with  regard  to  this 
system,  as  will  be  fully  demonstrated  in 
the  course  of  my  lectures.  If  such  a 
material  impossibility  could  have  been 
overcome,  I  might  have  translated  my 

*  But  the  most  curious  part  of  these  various 
incidents  remains  yet  to  be  mentioned.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  publicity  which  had  thus  been  given 
to  this  work,  I  learned  a  few  years  afterwards, 
that  while  I  was  on  a  scientific  tour  to  the  East 
Indies,  Arabia  and  Persia,  a  Portuguese,  of  some 
enterprise  and  activity,  unconscious,  it  appears, 
that  such  a  work  existed,  conceived  and  issued,  in 
my  absence,  an  edition  of  another  work  identical 
with  mine,  in  every  respect, — with  this  single  ex¬ 
ception  that  while  I  had  purposedly  collected  all 
iny  words  promiscuously,  for  more  efficiency  in 
the  finding  of  Phreno-mnemotechnic  words,  he 
classified  them  alphabetically,  in  order,  probably, 
to  appear  a  little  more  original.  However,  I  had 
no  law-suit  in  this  instance. 

New-York,  Jan,  1,  1844, 


French  edition  of  the  same  work,  and  saved 
much  time  and  expense. 

There  is  no  translation  whatsoever,  in 
any  thing  that  is  contained  in  this  book,  or 
in  that  of  the  “  Principles  of  the  System,” 
for  translation  in  this  case  as  well  as  in 
that,  is  an  absolute  impossibility,  mathema¬ 
tically  demonstrable,  as  I  shall  prove  at  a 
proper  time.  Both  the  Dictionary  and  my 
“  Principles,”  are  bodily  original  ;  both 
have  been  conceived  and  adapted  from  be¬ 
ginning  to  end  in  and  for  the  English  lan¬ 
guage.  To  entertain  the  reader  with  the 
difficulties  I  have  had  to  contend  with  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  four  years  in  building  such  a 
system  as  this,  in  a  language  which  was 
almost  entirely  unknown  to  me  four  years 
ago,  would  add  a  new  chapter  to  the  twelve 
labors  of  Hercules.  I  have  had  to  create 
every  thing  that  I  needed  in  the  language, 
to  render  my  ideas  intelligible,  having  no 
one  whom  I  could  consult  upon  nice  ques¬ 
tions  of  Phreno-Mnenotechnic  grammar. 
However,  patience  and  assiduity  have  en¬ 
abled  me  to  overcome  every  difficulty. 
The  work  is  now  completed !  and  is  sui 
generis  from  begining  to  end.  What  I 
owe  in  ideas  to  my  immortal  and  venerat¬ 
ed  cotemporary,  Mr.  Paris,  from  his  ap¬ 
plication,  in  the  French  language,  of  the 
original  hint  given  us  both  by  Feinagle, 
forty  years  ago,  is  faithfully  credited  in  the 
Preface  of  my  “  Phreno-Mnemotechnic 
Principles,”  which  the  reader  will  soon 
have  in  hand. 

I  cannot  conclude  these  remarks  without 
making  an  apology  to  the  numerous  «  friends 
of  the  system,”  who  have  been  so  patiently 
and  so  kindly  waiting  for  my  promised 
lectures  on  this  subject  during  so  long  a 
space  of  time.  But  for  the  loss  of  a  manu¬ 
script  of  this  Dictionary,  at  Niagara  falls, 
about  two  years  ago,  together  with  some 
other  manuscripts  on  the  “  Principles,”  (the 
whole  of  which  must  have  fallen  into  some 
most  dishonest  or  grossly  ignorant  hands, 
as  I  never  heard  of  them  since,  although 
my  name  was  written  upon  every  page,) 
these  lectures  would  have  been,  commenced 
last  winter.  However,  if  this  delay  mere¬ 
ly  resulted  in  convincing  a  few  of  the  truth 
of  the  axiom  “  better  late  than  never,”  it 
may  perhaps,  have  had  also  the  effect  of 
convincing  others  who  could  not  have  at¬ 
tended  the  lectures  last  winter,  that  “  every 
thing  is  for  the  best  in  this  world  of  uncer¬ 
tainties.” 

Fb’s.  Fauvel-Gouraud. 
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PROLEGOMENA. 

DEFINITION. 

Of  all  the  intellectual  faculties  of  man,  there  is  none  the  cultivation  of 
which  is  more  important,  than  that  of  memory ;  and  by  a  most  happy  coin¬ 
cidence  there  is  also  none  more  susceptible  of  being  cultivated  and  im¬ 
proved, — which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  demonstrate  hereafter. 

In  their  strong  conviction  of  the  extreme  importance  of  this  faculty  of 
the  mind,  several  of  the  illustrious  authors  who  have  treated  of  memory 
and  its  metaphysical  relations,  have  endeavoured  to  give,  each  according 
to  the  best  of  his  abilities,  a  definition  of  it,  which  would  bear  on  its  face 
the  stamp  of  that  strong  conviction.  Cicero,  Quintilian,  Locke,  Bacon, 
Montaigne,  and  others,  are  among  those  who  have  endeavoured  thus  to  de¬ 
fine  memory.  But,  however  great  may  have  been  their  respective  abilities 
in  the  art  of  defining,  they  have  all  failed  to  mark  this  feature  with  suffi¬ 
cient  distinctness.  Having  then  no  authority  sufficiently  satisfactory  to 
quote,  I  shall  attempt  to  define  memory  as :  The  treasure  of  the  soul,  or 
the  repository  of  intellectual  wealth  ;  the  library  of  the  mind,  in  which 
the  records  of  the  past  unfold  themselves  before  us  at  our  pleasure  j  and 
the  supreme  power  of  the  human  intellect,  or  the  sceptre  of  the  sciences, 
literature  and  the  arts. 

Memory  is,  indeed,  to  the  learned,  the  belles-lettres  scholar,  and  the  artist, 
what  the  lever  asked  by  Archimedes  would  have  been  in  his  powerful 
hands ;  for  in  this  age  it  is  the  power  of  Genius  that  raises,  moves  and 
governs  the  world ;  and  although  we  have  often  seen  men  endowed  with  a 
wonderful  strength  of  memory  who  lived  without  giving  proofs  of  any  re¬ 
markable  genius,  and  passed  away  “like  the  shadows  of  the  trees,”  from 
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the  surface  of  the  earth,  yet,  there  is  not  perhaps  a  single  instance  which 
can  be  cited  by  which  could  be  shown  that  the  great  geniuses  who  have 
appeared  in  the  history  of  the  world  in  the  front  rank  of  their  kind,  were 
endowed  with  merely  the  common  power  of  memory.  This  statement  will 
be  corroborated  by  a  few  remarkable  instances  which  I  shall  mention  hereaf¬ 
ter.  Finally,  we  may  say,  in  a  philosophical  point  of  view,  that  the  faculty 
of  memory  is  the' main  pillar  of  social  existence  among  the  good,  rather 
than  the  fear  of  the  law,  for  it  is  by  the  recollection  of  our  faults  that  we 
try  to  remove  them  and  become  better ;  it  is  by  the  recollection  of  the 
great  examples  of  human  crimes  and  virtues  that  we  learn  to  hate  crime 
to  cherish  and  practice  virtue  ;  in  short,  it  is  the  memory  of  good  that 
teaches  us  to  avoid  evil.  Memory,  then,  is  the  most  valuable  attribute  with 
which  the  Divinity  has  endowed  man,  and  we  cannot  too  fervently  invoke 
the  Deity  to  gift  us  with  the  strongest  degree  of  that  sublime  faculty;  nor 
could  we  praise  him  enough  when  he  has  granted  our  wishes. 

Yes,  Happy  is  he  who,  in  addition  to  a  cultivated  understanding  poss¬ 
esses  an  extensive  power  of  retention  and  recollection.  *  He  has  always 
within  himself  a  source  of  entertainment  to  which  no  other  treasure  is  to 
be  compared,  in  the  eye  of  the  sage.  He  can  either  be  useful  in  society, 
or  employed  in  retirement.  If  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  and  truth  is 
the  favorite  theme  of  his  mind  and  studies,  always  contented  with  his  fate, 
he  can  more  deliberately  than  any  other  mortal,  free  himself,  in  solitude, 
from  the  sad  dreams  of  ambition,  the  facinations  of  vain  glory,  the  turmoils 
of  social  troubles,  and  the  cold  injustice  and  disdains  of  the  world. 

»  ADVANTAGES  OF  A  GOOD  MEMORY. 

What  greater  pleasure  can  there  be,  in  fact,  for  the  man  who  had  the 
happiness  of  treasuring  in  his  mind  all  the  knowledge  congenial  to  his 
taste,  or  to  the  fancies  of  his  intellect,  than  that  of  calling  on  that  invalu¬ 
able  treasure,  with  the  certainty  of  always  bringing  forth  at  his  command 
any  of  the  facts  that  he  has  classified  within  the  boundaries  of  a  powerful 
memory  1  The  financier  worth  millions,  who  can  draw  gold  at  will  from 
his  iron  safes  and  vaults,  does  he  or  can  he  feel  a  pleasure  comparable  to 
that  felt  by  the  studious  lover  of  learning,  who,  like  the  magician  with  his 
wand,  can  call  forth  before  him,  at  pleasure,  like  the  phantoms  of  other 
worlds  and  without  an  effort  of  the  mind,  all  the  interesting  facts  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  domain  of  History,  Sciences,  Literature,  and  the  Fine  Arts,  that 
the  powers  of  a  transcendental  memory  have  enabled  him  to  treasure  in  his 

•“  We  remember  the  facts,  and  we  can  also  recall  them  into  the  mind  at  pleasure.  The  former  ii 
MEMORY  ;  the  latter  is  that  modification  of  it  which  we  call  recollection  ” — (Abercrombie  on  tMr 
tdleclual  powers.) 
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intellect  1  What  would  be,  I  do  not  merely  say  the  scholar  or  the  man  of 
science,  but  the  musician,  the  painter,  the  sculptor,  even  the  merchant  and 
the  common  mechanic,  without  memory  1  I  mean  to  say  without  a  good 
memory,  for  every  man  is  endowed  with  that  precious  faculty,  to  a  degree 
more  or  less  remarkable,  with  the  exception  of  absolute  idiots  and  lunatics, 
who  are  insane  or  idiots  but  because  memory  failed  them. — What  made 
Seneca  say,  with  so  much  truth,  that  a  madman  or  an  idiot  “  is  a  man  with¬ 
out  memory”  1 

Erasmus,  in  corroborating  .his  assertion,  says  that  the  basis  of  all  artistic, 
literary  and  scientic  celebrity  has  been  “  a  good  memory  ”  ;  and  nothing 
seems  easier  to  be  justified  than  this  assertion  of  the  Dutch  Sage. 

Varro,  who  had  the  glory  of  being  called  by  his  cotemporaries  “  the 
most  learned  of  the  Romans^”  a  diploma  which  has  been  ratified  by  poste¬ 
rity,  owed  this  glory,  as  is  remarked  by  Pliny,  to  the  prodigious  memory 
with  which  wise  nature  had  endowed  him.  He  wrote  five  hundred  volumes 
upon  different  subjects,  every  one  of  them  stamped  with  the  mark  of 
genius  and  the  perfection  of  the  Man  of  Letters.  It  will  be  easy  to  con¬ 
ceive  that  in  order  to  avoid  repetition  in  his  own  writings,  to  remember  his 
sources  of  information,  and  to  have  perfectly  at  command  the  essence  and 
the  details  of  such  an  amount  of  scientific,  literary,  artistical  and  other  infor¬ 
mation,  as  he  had  treasured  in  his  mind,  he  must  have  had  a  truly  wonderful 
power  of  universal  memory.  *  The  same  remarks  are  applicable  to 
Didymus,  the  celebrated  grammarian  of  Alexandria.  Macrobius  calls  him 
the  greatest  philologist  of  his  own  or  any  other  time,  and  says  that  he 
possessed,  perfectly  well  classified  in  his  mind,  all  the  rules  that  not  only 
he,  but  all  the  grammarians  and  classics  who  had  proceeded  him,  had  laid 
down  m  their  Syntaxes  or  writings.  According  to  Athenseus,  he  published 
3,500  volumes,  or  treatises,  f  on  philological,  scientific,  and  literary  sub¬ 
jects.  This  prodigious  amount  of  labour  caused  him  to  be  surnamed  by  the 
learned  of  his  time  /tx^xerTfoo;^  i,  e.,  “  the  man  with  brazen  entrails,” 
from  his  indefatigable  industry.  What  must  not  have  been  the  universality 
and  colossality  of  the  memory  of  such  a  man  1  For  let  us  remark 
that  the  only  power  which  enables  a  literary  man  to  treat  with  success  a 
greater  or  less  number  of  questions  lies  entirely  within  the  variety  or  uni- 


*  By  universal  memory,  I  understand  the  faculty  of  committing  any  subject  whatsoever  to  the  mind 
with  equal  facility  and  efficiency.  This  definition  is  unavoidable,  when  we  see,  as  wUl  be  exempli¬ 
fied  hereafter,  that  there  have  been  individuals  possessed  of  a  most  extraordinary  power  of  memory 
who  could  apply  their  retentive  faculties  but  to  the  acquiring  of  such  isolated  things  or  facta,  as 
dates,  names,  words,  poetry,  prose,  or  figures,  &c.  Such  memories  must  of  course  be*  defined  iso¬ 
lated  or  occasional  memories. 

f  This  is  of  course  what  the  word  ‘volume’  means  here.  The  ancients  used  to  roll  upon  a  round 
stick  every  part  or  even  chapter  of  the  same  work,  which  they  called  volumen  or  rolle,  from  which 
we  derived  our  word  volume,  although  bound  in  a  shape  not  at  all  resembling  a  rolle. 
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versality  of  his  knowledge.  Universality  of  knowledge  is  the  direct  result 
of  profound  study,  attentive  observations  and  numerous  readings, — with  the 
assistance,  before  all,  of  a  memory  adequate  to  retain,  and  to  yield,  when 
needed,  all  the  facts  which  may  serve  to  illustrate  a  question,  to  adorn,  to 
sustain  or  to  prove  it. 

In  modern  times  Voltaire,  the  Didymus  of  France,  (however  erroneous 
he  may  have  been  in  his  religious  opinions,)  has  given  us  the  most 
brilliant  specimen  of  that  universality  of  knowledge,  which  can  only  be 
acquired  by  a  memory  of  great  retentive  powers. 

The  writings  that  he  acknowledged  and  which  were  first  collected  by 
liis  friend  Beaumarchais  in  the  famous  Keiln  edition  of  his  complete 
works,  embrace  the  enormous  number  of  80  octavo  volumes  of  about  500 
pages  each  ;  and  it  has  been  asserted  by  several  of  his  biographers  that  the 
occasional  pamphlets  which,  in  his  perpetual  war  with  the  Catholic  Clergy 
and  the  Jesuits,  he  issued,  anonymously,  during  more  than  sixty  years  of 
his  life,  and  which  he  did  not  dare  to  avow  as  his  productions,  would  have 
made  at  least  50  more  volumes  of  the  same  size.  By  the  numerous 
writings  which  remain  of  this  other  unwearied  “  we  see 

that  he  constantly  fought  his  adversaries  with  regular  cannonades  of  his¬ 
torical  arguments  and  quotations,  the  depth,  the  number,  and  the  variety  of 
which  almost  constantly  secured  him  the  battle  field  in  the  greater  number 
of  the  numerous  political,  social,  scientific,  historical,  literary  or  artistical 
questions,  the  discussion  ot  which  fell  within  the  scope  of  his  indefati¬ 
gable  genius. 

What  an  immense  variety  of  historical  quotations  are  to  be  found  in  his 
writings,  so  full  of  atticism,  order,  learning,  glowing  brilliancy  and  elo¬ 
quence!  What  an  immense  variety  of  reading,  and  acquired  information 
does  he  display  in  the  ensemble  of  his  productions  !  With  what  a  pro¬ 
digious  memory  must  he  have  been  endowed,  to  call  forth,  as  he  so  often 
does,  one  by  one,  all  that  innumerable  series  of  events  and  facts,  with 
which  he  had  so  profusely  adorned,  strengthened,  and  enriched,  his  univer¬ 
sal  and  unfathomable  faculty  of  recollection!  Would  Voltaire  have  been 
himselj  without  his  universal  powers  of  memory  1  Unquestionably — no  ! 
What  made  him  the  most  fecund  and  most  learned  writer  of  his  agel 
Nothing  but  his  good  memory.  So  it  has  been  with  all  the  men  of  Science 
and  Artists  of  all  time.  This  assertion  of  Erasmus  could  be  corroborated 
by  hundreds  of  individual  examples.  The  best  lawyer  is,  in  fact,  he  who  re¬ 
collects  the  greatest  number  of  cases,  or  decisions  of  courts,  or  rules  of  prac¬ 
tice,  &c.  So  it  is  with  the  Physician.  The  best  is  generally  he  who  remem¬ 
bers  the  greatest  number  of  errors  by  which  the  uncertainties  of  his  Science 
have  originated  the  greatest  number  of  funerals — the  recollection  of  which 
causes  him  to  modify  every  day,  by  new  experiments,  the  doctrines  or  sys- 
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terns  in  the  specific  certainties  of  which  he  had  the  greatest  confidence  the 
day  before.  It  was  by  remembering  faces  of  the  most  noble  and  dignified 
expressions  which  he  had  seen,  or  “  read  in  Homer,”  that  Phidias  created 
under  the  sparks  of  his  immortal  chisel,  his  Olympian  Jupiter,  and  his  Mi¬ 
nerva  of  the  Parthenon.  It  was  by  recollecting  the  graces  of  all  the 
beauties  which  he  had  seen,  that  Apelles  created  his  Venus  Anadyomene. 
It  was  by  the  same  means  that  Canova  gave  life  to  his  three  chiselled 
Graces.  It  was  by  remembering  the  gorgeous  descriptions  of  the  Parthenon, 
of  the  tomb  of  Mosauleus,  and  of  all  the  other  wonders  of  Architecture  des¬ 
cribed  by  Vitruvius  and  others  or  examined  by  himself,  that  Michael  Angelo 
was  enabled  to  “  locate  the  Pantheon  of  Agrippa  on  the  top  of  St.  Peter  of 
Rome.”  Again,  it  was  by  recollecting  the  sublime  beauties  of  Phidias,  of 
Apelles  and  of  the  most  brilliant  poets  of  Rome  and  Greece,  that  this  Protean 
genius  sculptured  his  Moses,  painted  his  Last  Judgment  of  the  Capella 
Sixtina,  and  wrote  like  Tibulus,  Horace,  and  Catulus.  *  The  same 
power  made  Mozart,  Haydn,  and  Rossini.  Finally,  it  is  the  faculty  of 
Memory  more  than  any  of  the  other  human  faculties,  that  forms  and  sus¬ 
tains  the  illustrious  man.  It  is  but  he  only  who  is  endowed  with  the 
richest  memory  who,  in  the  sciences,  in  literature,  and  in  the  arts,  is  cer¬ 
tain  to  leave  a  great  name  behind  him.  Memory  then  is  a  treasure,  the 
capacity  of  which  we  cannot  too  earnestly  endeavour  to  increase,  to  culti¬ 
vate  and  to  improve  ;  to  neglect  this  invaluable  faculty  and  abandon  it  to 
its  own  resources,  when  weak  or  deficient,  may,  to  a  certain  degree,  be 
considered  an  intellectual  suicide,  for  I  must  repeat  that  there  is  no  faculty 
of  the  mind  so  capable  of  being  improved  as  that  of  memory. 

This  is  so  true,  that  hundreds  of  specimens  of  really  phenomenal  powers 
of  memory,  acquired  by  artificial  cultivation,  have  been  noted  at  different 
periods,  particularly  in  modern  times ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  but  a  few 
specimens  of  remarkable  natural  memories  have  been  recorded  in  the  pages 
of  history  ;  and  it  is  a  very  doubtful  question  whether  even  these  few,  did 
not  use  Mnemotechnic  applications  in  the  examples  they  gave  of  their  as¬ 
tonishing  powers  of  recollection.  However,  natural  or  artificial,  as  these 
memories  may  have  been,  some  of  the  names  recorded  in  the  chronicles  of 
Mnemosina  were  endowed  with  such  a  wonderful  degree  of  that  im¬ 
portant  faculty,  that,  had  not  their  powers  been  preserved  and  authentica¬ 
ted  by  the  testimonials  of  undoubted  authorities,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
extend  credence  to  them  ;  and  as  they  have  been  handed  down  to  us  as 
specimens  of  “  natural  memories,”  we  will  speak  of  them  as  such. 

*  “  Michael  Angelo  had  this  quadruple  glory,  never  yet  rivaled  by  any  other  man,  that  he  died  a 
great  Painter,  a  great  Architect,  a  great  Sculptor,  and  wrote,  in  the  language  of  the  muses,  in  a 
style  which  often  equalled  that  of  the  greatest  poets  of  his  age.” — (A  Biographer.) 
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CELEBRATED  SPECIMENS  0  1' 

NATURAL  MEMORIES. 

Before  entering  upon  the  subject,  let  us  remark  once  more  that  among  all 
these  specimens  of  wonderful  natural  memories,  there  has  not  been  ouepos" 
sessed  of  what  we  have  called*  the  power  o{  universal  memory,  i.e.  memory 
capable  of  retaining  all  kinds  of  facts.  Some,  as  will  be  seen,  have  had  a 
memory  whose  power  could  be  applied  but  to  the  retention  of  names  ;  others 
to  the  retention  of  isolated  words  only  5  others  could  learn  nothing  but 
prose  ;  others  yioetry ;  and  finally,,  some  could  apply  their  memory  but  to  the 
acquirement  of  languages,  while  others  could  use  it  only  in  the  operations 
of  mathematics  or  extemporaneous  calculations. 

MEMORY  OF  NAMES. 

Without  intending  to  notice  all  the  celebrated  memories  which  have  en 
riched  with  their  memorable  exploits  the  anecdotic  pages  of  history  since 
the  Creation,  yet,  we  shall  have  to  take  our  start  from  a  period  as  early  as 
the  first  days  of  the  world,  for  we  find  that  the  first  authenticated  and  pro¬ 
digious  specimen  of  memory  of  names,  and  which  has  been  handed  down  to 
us  by  the  most  authentic  of  all  records,  is  coeval  with  the  creation  of  the 
world,  in  the  case  of  our  first  father,  Adam.  This  we  have  recorded 
in  Genesis,  chapter  II,  verses  19  and  20,  as  follows : 

“  And  the  Lord  God  having  formed  out  of  the  ground  all  the  beasts  of 
the  earth,  and  all  the  fowls  of  the  air,  brought  them  to  Adam  to  see  what 
he  would  call  themf  &c. 

“  And  Adam  called  all  the  beast  by  their  names,  and  all  the  fowls  of  the  air^ 
and  all  the  cattle  of  the  field,'’’  &c. 

Without  attempting  an  interpretation  of  the  manner  by  which  Adam  ac¬ 
quired  the  knowledge  of  all  those  names,  we  must  admit  that  in  order  to 
remember  so  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  names,  varied  as  were  those 
distinguishing  all  the  animals  living  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  he  must 
have  necessarily  been  endowed  with  a  memory  of  names,  more  prodigiously^ 
developed  than  any  of  which  the  history  of  mankind  has  kept  the  record. 

From  Adam  we  come  down  towards  the  fall  of  Babylon,  or  the  end  of 
the  first  captivity  of  Israel,  before  we  meet  with  a  “memory  of  names” 
worthy  of  being  placed  in  parallel  with  that  of  the  father  of  mankind, 
and  it  is  in  the  providential  liberator  of  Israel  himself  that  we  see  it 


*  See  note,  page  3. 
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Pliny  says  that  Cyrus  had  a  memory  so  prodigious  that  he  knew  by  heart 
the  names  of  all  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  his  armies  ;  and  we  well  know 
that  the  armies  of  the  great  Cyrus  were  not  composed  of  insignificant 
handsful  of  men. 

The  same  author  relates  that  Cyneas,  the  ambassador  from  King  Pyrrhus 
to  the  Roman  people,  having  been  introduced  to  each  member  of  the  Senate 
on  the  day  of  his  arrival,  the  next  morning  when  he  met  them  in  the 
Senatorial  Palace,  after  explaining  the  object  of  his  mission,  saluted 
every  Senator  by  his  proper  name  and  surname,  without  committing  a 
single  error,  to  the  amazement  of  the  Senate  and  the  people. 

Several  authors  have  related  that  the  Emperor  Otho,  the  successor  to 
Galba,  in  a  great  measure  owed  his  accession  to  the  Empire  of  the  world, 
to  his  prodigious  power  of  memory  for  retaining  names.  He  had  learned 
the  names  of  all  the  soldiers  of  his  army  when  he  was  their  companion  as 
a  simple  officer,  and  he  used  to  call  every  one  by  his  proper  name.  The 
soldiery  flattered  at  what  they  thought  a  mark  of  sympathy  from  Otho, 
persuaded  themselves  that  if  ever  elevated  to  the  supreme  power,  such  an 
Emperor  could  not  forget,  in  the  distribution  of  his  imperial  favours,  any 
one  of  those  whose  names  he  remembered  so  well.  In  consequence  of  this 
seemingly  wise  reflection,  as  soon  as  Otho  raised  the  standard  of  rebel¬ 
lion  against  Galba,  they  all  declared  in  his  favour,  and  opened  to  him  the 
path  to  universal  sovereignty,  by  helping  him  to  overthrow  his  competitor 
for  the  throne.  But  it  appears  that  the  Emperor  Otho  had  not  a  memory 
very  tenacious;  for  we  learn  that  three  months  afterwards,  his  soldiers 
perceiving,  doubtless,  that  he  was  beginning  to  forget  them,  abandoned 
him  to  his  fate,  when  Vitellius  in  his  turn,  attempted  to  tear  from  his  grasp 
that  sceptre,  which  95  days  before  he  had  himself  snatched  from  the  hand 
of  Galba. 

However,  if  memory  gained  a  throne  for  Otho,  however  short  his  reign 
may  have  been,  this  single  example  would  be  sufficient  to  prove  that  a 
“  good  memory”  is  not  a  thing  to  be  disdained,  and  that  we  ought  not  to 
neglect  any  occasion  that  may  present  itself  to  strengthen,  improve,  and 
enrich  this  precious  intellectual  faculty  in  which  such  a  great  number  of 
people  are  deficient. 

A  similar  kind  of  memory  has  also  been  possessed  by  Mithridates,  the 
famous  Parthian  King,  and  Adrianius, the  “locomotive  Emperor,”  *  as  he 
is  called  by  Lampridius.  It  is  related  that  they  both  knew  by  heart  the 
names  of  all  their  soldiers !  Plutarch  asserts,  and  Pliny  after  him,  that 
Lucius  Scipio,  surnamed  Asiaticus,  could  call  every  Roman  citizen  by  his 


•  “  His  long  reign  was  but  a  perpetual  journey.  He  continually  travelled  vdsiting  all  parts  of  the 
Roman  dominions.”  &c. 
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name,  and  that  Theinlstocies  also  could  do  the  same  thing  with  regard  to 
the  citizens  of  Athens,  which  ability  had  been  to  him,  as  in  the  case  of 
Otho,  a  most  valuable  title  to  popular  favour. 

Now  in  the  time  of  Themistocles,  Athens  numbered  about  30,000  active 
citizens  ;  and  in  the  time  of  Scipio  Asiaticus,  according  to  a  census  taken 
in  the  year  102  B.  C.  Rome  contained  no  less  than  243,704  citizens  capa¬ 
ble  of  bearing  arms  ! 

Such  are  the  principal  examples  of  a  powerfully  retentive  faculty  for 
names  of  which  there  is  any  mention  in  history. 


MERIORY  OF  ISOLATED  WORDS. 

The  memory  of  “  isolated  words”  has  furnished  us  some  specimens  no 
less  remarkable. 

In  the  first  instance,  we  have  the  direct  testimony  of  Seneca  himself,  a 
man  whose  sincerity  has  never  been  questioned,  who  says  that  in  his  youth 
he  could  repeat  as  many  as  2,000  words,  whether  they  had  any  connectioir 
with  each  other  or  not ;  he  says  also,  that  upon  different  occasions  he  re¬ 
ceived  from  each  of  his  school-mates,  a  number  of  isolated  sentences  or 
lines  of  poetry,  and  that  after  he  had  read  them  over  once  or  twice  he  re¬ 
peated  as  many  as  two  hundred  of  them  without  mistake. 

In  more  modern  times,  a  few  remarkable  specimens  of  memory  of  words 
can  be  given.  That  of  a  French  Jesuit,  named  Father  Menestrier,  who 
resided  in  the  city  of  Lyons,  stands  most  prominent  among  them.  He  was 
indeed  endowed  with  a  most  remarkable  strength  of  memory.  Christina, 
Queen  of  Sweden,  passing  through  Lyons,  when  retiring  to  Rome,  after 
her  memorable  abdication,  desired  to  obtain  a  direct  proof  of  the  good 
Father’s  reputed  memory,  to  which  he  acceded  with  no  little  satisfaction. 
The  Queen  handed  him,  written  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  300  words,  the  most 
uncouth  and  extravagant  that  she  could  imagine,  and  he  repeated  them  «//, 
says  his  biographer,  first  in  the  order  they  had  been  written  down,  and  soon 
after  in  any  order  that  the  Queen  and  her  suite  chose  to  ask  of  him.  It  is 
only  to  be  regreted  that  the  biographer  forgot  to  state  how  long  it  took  the 
Father  Jesuit  to  accomplish  this  herculean  task. 

The  same  thing  has  been  related  of  the  celebrated  Ficus  de  Mirahdola, 
whose  universality  of  acquirements  so  wonderfully  astonished  his  cotempo 
raries.  It  is  said,  in  some  of  his  biographies,  that  he  could  repeat  a  column 
of  2000  words  given  or  even  read  to  him,  after  one  hearing  or  a  single  pe¬ 
rusal. 

Hitherto,  as  we  have  seen,  the  special  applications  of  the  kinds  of  memo¬ 
ry  just  mentioned,  offer  nothing  of  particular  or  even  general  interest 
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Hitherto,  as  we  have  seen,  the  special  applications  of  the  kinds  of  memo¬ 
ry  just  mentioned,  offer  nothing  of  particular  Or  even  general  interest. 
But  when  we  come  to  the  memory  of  languages,  we  find  a  number  of  speci¬ 
mens  of  a  character  truly  extraordinary,  and  presenting  a  certain  degree 
of  interest.  The  first  recorded  by  the  ancient  authors  with  expressions  of 
astonishment  and  admiration,  is  the  famous  Parthian  King  already  men. 
tinned  among  the  memories  of  names.  According  to  all  his  biographers, 
from  Appian  *  down  to  Michaud,  f  Mithridates,  who  numbered  under  his  do¬ 
minion  22  different  nations,  was  able  to  address  each  of  them  in  its  own 
language.  According  to  Plutarch  and  others,  Cleopatra  could  speak  with 
fluency  and  correctness  all  the  dialects  of  the  East,  amounting,  in  her 
time,  to  some  thirty  or  forty  ;  and  the  same  author  remarks  that  Themisto- 
cles’  memory  of  language  was  equally  as  good  ;  that  a  few  months  after  his 
voluntary  exile  to  Persia  he  learned  to  write  and  speak  that  difficult  tongue 
with  as  much  facility  and  correctness  as  any  native  Persian  scholar. 

We  find  again  in  Plutarch  that  Crassus,  while  Governor  of  Asia,  which 
was  but  for  a  very  short  period,  learned  the  five  great  dialects  with  such  a 
degree  of  correctness  that  he  was  enabled  to  give  his  Court  Judgments  in 
each  of  them,  without  errors.  Plutarch  also  relates  that  Cato  the  Censor, 
when  84  years  of  age  had  still  such  a  perfect  strength  of  memory,  that 
after  he  had  married  the  young  daughter  of  the  public  Scribe,  (who  soon 
became  the  mother  of  a  child  which  was  the  grand-mother  of  Cato 
Uticencis,)  to  charm  the  leisure  hours  of  his  honey-moon,  he  undertook  to 
learn  the  Greek  language,  and  succeeded  so  well  that  at  the  end  of  a  few 
months  he  was  able  to  write  some  very  remarkable  treatises  in  that  then 
fashionable  language. 

Every  one  remembers  that  Caesar  used  to  dictate  to  five  or  six  secre¬ 
taries  at  the  same  time,  and  in  as  many  different  languages.  Yet,  the 
chronicles  of  the  astonishing  things  and  doings  of  the  last  century,  so  pro 
lific  in  marvels  of  all  descriptions,  speak  of  an  officer  of  Louis  XV.  of 
France,  by  the  name  of  Marcet,  who  would  have  been  more  than  a  match 
for  Caesar  in  the  same  exploits.  It  is  asserted*  in  two  or  three  respectable 
literary  journals  of  that  epoch,  that  this  Marcet  used  to  dictate  at  the 
same  time,  as  an  amusement,  to  ten  different  persons  in  as  many  different 
languages,  and  upon  the  most  serious  questions  without  deviations  from 
grammatical  rules,  orthography  or  pronunciation.  But  what  is  still  more 


•  De  bello  Milriddles. 

t  Biographie  Universelle,  Paris. 

*  Mercure  Gallant — Gazette  de  France,  &c. 
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surprising,  he  united  with  this  an  equally  wonderful  power  of  memory  of 
names,  besides  an  astonishing  power  of  memory  for  calculation.  We  find 
in  the  same  records  that  he  would  amuse  himself  and  his  friends  by  making 
a  whole  battalion  of  soldiers,  strangers  to  him,  to  defile  in  his  presence, 
each  soldier  pronouncing  his  own  name  as  he  passed,  and  that  when  they 
repassed  he  would  call  every  one  by  his  proper  name.  He  would  also 
sometimes,  by  way  of  sport,  solve,  absolutely  from  memory,  any  arith 
metical  question  given  to  him,  were  it  composed  of  as  many  as  thirty 
figures. 


MEMORY  FOR  CALCULATION. 

Antiquity  does  not  furnish  us  with  a  single  case  of  this  kind  of  memory, 
owing  probably  to  the  nature  of  their  numerical  signs,  composed  of  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  arbitrarily  combined  even  in  the  formation  of  units, 
and  infinitely  more  difficult  to  remember  than  the  Arabic  figures. 

The  first  great  specimen  of  “memory  for  calculation”  we  encounter  be¬ 
fore  the  existence  of  Marcet  is  the  celebrated  English  mathematician  Wal¬ 
lis.  The  report  is  made  by  himself.  He  tells  us  in  some  of  his  writings, 
that,  without  the  assistance  of  pen  and  ink,  or  anything  equivalent,  he  was 
able,  in  the  dark,  by  mere  force  of  memory,  to  perform  arithmetical  opera¬ 
tions,  such  as  multiplication,  division,  extraction  of  roots,  &c.,  to  forty 
places  !  He  states  that,  in  February,  1761,  at  the  request  of  a  noble  visitor, 
(by  night,  in  bed,)  he  proposed  to  himself  a  number  of  53  places,  and, 
without  ever  writing  down  the  result,  dictated  it  to  the  same  person  at  his 
next  visit  twenty  days  afterwards. 

Since  the  days  of  Marcet,  who  came  next  to  Wallis,  “memory  for  cal 
culation  ”  has  given  us  a  few  specimens  no  less  remarkable  and  powerful 
than  either  of  them.  The  first  we  meet  with  after  Marcet,  or  rather  co- 
temporarily  with  him,  is  a  poor  illiterate  English  peasant,  named  Jedediah 
Buxton,  who  rendered  himself  famous  in  England  for  his  remarkable 
knowledge  of  the  relative  proportions  of  numbers,  their  powers  and  pro¬ 
gressive  denominations.  To  these  objects,  says  his  biographer,  he  ap¬ 
plied  the  whole  force  of  his  mind,  and  upon  these  his  attention  was  so  con¬ 
stantly  rivettef  that  he  frequently  took  no  notice  of  external  objects,  and 
when  he  did  it  was  only  w'ith  respect  to  Xh.e\xnumbers. 

If  any  space  of  time  was  mentioned  before  him,  he  would  soon  after  say 
it  was  so  many  minutes,  and  if  any  distance,  he  would  mention  the  num 
her  of  furlongs,  fathoms,  y-rds,  feet,  inches,  barleycorns,  and  even  hair's 
breadths  in  it  without  any  question  being  asked,  or  any  calculation  being 
expected  by  the  company.  When  he  once  understood  a  question,  he  be 
gan  to  work  it  with  amazing  facility,  after  his  own  method,  without  thf 
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ase  of  pen,  pencil,  or  chalk,  or  even  understanding  the  common  rules  of 
arithmetic  taught  in  the  schools,  for,  although  William  Buxton,  his  father, 
was  the  school-master  of  his  parish,  yet,  Jedediah’s  education  had  been  so 
completely  neglected  that  he  had  never  been  taught  to  read  or  write,  and 
could  not  even  sign  his  name. 

The  quotation  of  a  few  specimens  of  his  occasional  experiments  may 
not  appear  altogether  uninteresting  to  our  readers. 

On  being  required  to  multiply  456  by  378,  he  gave  the  product  by  men¬ 
tal  arithmetic^  as  soon  as  a  person  in  the  company  had  completed  it  in  the 
common  way.  Being  requested  to  work  it  audibly,  that  his  method  might 
be  known,  he  multiplied  456  first  by  5,  which  produced  2280,  this  he  again 
multiplied  by  20,  and  found  the  product  45,600,  which  was  the  multiplicand 
multiplied  by  100 ;  this  product  he  again  multiplied  by  3,  which  produced 
136,800,  the  sum  of  the  multiplicand  multiplied  by  300.  It  remained, 
to  multiply  456  by  78,  which  he  effected  by  multiplying  2280  (the  product 
of  the  multiplicand  multiplied  by  5,)  by  15,  five  times  15  being  75 ;  this 
product,  being  34,200,  he  added  to  136,800,  which  was  the  multiplicand 
multiplied  by  300,  and  this  produced  171,000,  which  was  375  times  456. 
To  complete  his  operation,  therefore,  he  multiplied  456  by  3,  which  pro¬ 
duced  1368;  and  having  added  this  number  to  171,000,  he  found  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  456,  multiplied  by  378,  to  be  172,368 ! 

If  we  take  into  consideration  that  by  this  astonishing  manner  of  calcu¬ 
lating,  the  result  was  obtained  in  the  same  space  of  time  that  another  person 
in  the  company  had  taken  to  give  it  in  the  common  way,  there  will  be  mat¬ 
ter  enough  for  us  to  wonder  at,  for  this  experiment  shows  that  the  relation 
of  so  many  factors  must  have  struck  him  at  first  as  by  intuition.  This  shows 
us  also,  that  Jedediah’s  method  of  arithmetic  was  entirely  his  own,  and  that 
he  was  so  little  acquainted  with  the  common  rules,  as  to  multiply  456  first 
by  5,  and  the  product  b}^  20,  to  find  what  sum  it  would  produce  multiplied  by 
100 ;  whereas,  had  he  added  two  cyphers  to  the  figures,  he  would  have  ob¬ 
tained  the  same  product  at  once.  The  history  of  this  extraordinary  man  is 
crowded  with  numerous  instances  of  the  most  intricate  arithmetic  problems, 
solved  with  the  same  degree  of  accuracy,  and  promptitude  He  would 
stride  over  a  piece  of  land  or  a  field,  and  tell  the  contents  of  it  with  as  much 
exactness  as  if  he  had  measured  it  by  the  chain.  In  this  manner  he  mea¬ 
sured  the  whole  lordship  of  Elmeton,  of  some  thousands  of  acres,  and 
brought  the  contents  to  the  owner  not  only  in  acres,  roods  and  perches,  but 
even  in  square  inches.  After  this  he  reduced  them  for  his  own  amuse¬ 
ment  into  square  hair-breadths,  computing  about  48  to  each  side  of  the 
inch  ;  which  produced  such  an  incomprehensible  number  as  appeared  alto¬ 
gether  astonishing.  His  memory  was  so  powerful,  as  regards  figures, 
either  for  calculating  or  remembering  them,  that  he  could  leave  off,  and  re- 
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sume  the  operation  again,  Where  he  left  it,  the  next  morning,  or  a  week, 
a  month,  or  several  months  afterward,  and  proceed  regularly  till  it  was 
completed.  His  memory  might  have  probably  been  equally  retentive  with 
respect  to  other  objects,  if  he  had  attended  to  other  objects  with  equal  dili¬ 
gence  ;  but  his  perpetual  application  to  figures  prevented  the  smallest  ac¬ 
quisition  of  any  other  knowledge.  He  was  sometimes  asked  on  his  return 
from  church,  whether  he  remembered  the  text  or  any  part  of  the  sermon, 
and  it  never  appeared  that  he  brought  away  one  single  sentence  ;  his  mind 
upon  a  close  examination  was  always  found  to  have  been  busied,  even  during 
divine  service,  in  his  favorite  operation,  either  dividing  some  portion  of 
time,  or  some  space,  into  the  smallest  known  parts,  or  resolving  some  ques¬ 
tion  that  had  been  given  him  as  a  task  for  his  abilities — or  computing  the 
number  of  words  the  preacher  had  uttered  in  the  sermon  1 

The  only  objects  of  Jedediah’s  curiosity,  next  to  figures,  were  the  king 
and  royal  family ;  and  his  desire  to  see  them  was  so  strong,  that,  in  the 
beginning  of  1754  he  walked  up  to  London  for  that  purpose.  He  w'as 
soon  after  introduced  to  the  Royal  Society,  who,  in  order  to  test  his 
abilities,  asked  him  a  number  of  sharp  questions  in  arithmetic  ;  and  he 
gave  them  such  satisfaction,  that,  in  their  admiration  and  astonishment  they 
dismissed  him  with  a  handsome  gratuity.  During  his  residence  in  London, 
he  was  taken  to  see  the  tragedy  of  King  Richard  III.  performed  at  Drury 
Lane  Theatre  ;  and  it  was  expected  that  the  novelty  of  every  thing  in  this 
place,  together  with  the  splendour  of  the  surrounding  objects  would  have 
fixed  him  in  astonishment,  or  that  his  passion  would  in  some  degree  have 
been  roused  by  the  action  of  the  performer,  even  if  be  did  not  fully  com¬ 
prehend  the  dialogue.  But  his  thoughts  were  otherwise  employed.  During 
the  dances,  his  attention  was  engaged  “  in  reckoning  the  number  of  steps 
made  by  each  dancer  after  a  fine  piece  of  music,  he  declared  that  “  the 
innumerable  sounds  produced  by  the  various  instruments  had  perplexed  him 
beyond  measure  — but  ‘  he  counted  every  word  uttered  by  the  celebrated 
Garrick  and  the  other  actors  in  the  whole  course  of  the  entertainment,” 
and  affirmed  that  in  this  he  had  perfectly  succeeded. 

Born  to  no  fortune,  this  extraordinary  man  lived  in  laborious  poverty.  His 
life  was  uniform  and  obscure.  Time  with  respect  to  him  changed  nothing 
but  his  age.  After  his  visit  to  London,  he  went  back  to  his  native  town, 
where  he  died  in  1778,  being  about  70  years  of  age,  “  and  with  the  opinion 
he  had  entertained  all  his  life,”  says  his  biographer,  “that  a  slice  of  rusty 
bacon  afforded  the  most  delicious  repast.” 

After  such  a  specimen  of  calculating  memory,  it  might  be  thought  that 
nature  could  not  produce  anything  of  the  kind  more  wonderful  j  yet,  after 
Buxton  we  find  something  more  surprising  still,  particularly  if  we  take  the 
age  of  the  subject  into  consideration.  I  allude  to  the  young  child  named 
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Zerah  Colburn,  who,  at  the  age  of  8  years,  created  such  a  feeling  of 
astonishment  in  this  country,  and  in  England,  about  the  beginning  of  this 
century.  He  was  born  at  Cabot,  in  the  State  of  Vermont,  in  1804.  He 
was  scarcely  6  years  old  when  he  began  to  shoAv  the  wonderful  powers  he 
soon  after  displayed  of  performing  all  sorts  of  arithmetical  operations.  His 
father,  who  had  not  given  him  any  other  instruction  than  such  as  is  to  be 
obtained  at  small  country  schools,  was  surprised  to  hear  him  repeating  one 
day  the  products  of  several  numbers.  The  news  of  this  infant  prodigy  soon 
circulated  through  the  neighborhood,  and  the  father  was  encouraged  to  un¬ 
dertake  the  tour  of  the  United  States,  and  finally  to  visit  England,  where  he 
arrived  in  1812.  The  young  Zerah  could  determine  with  the  greatest  facility 
and  despatch  the  exact  number  of  minutes  or  seconds  in  any  given  period 
of  time.  He  could  tell  the  exact  product  arising  from  the  multiplication 
of  any  given  number,  consisting  of  two,  three,  or  four  figures;  or  when 
any  number  consisting  of  six  or  seven  places  of  figures  was  proposed  to 
him,  he  could  determine,  with  expedition  and  ease,  all  the  factors  of  which 
it  was  composed.  This  singular  faculty  consequently  extended  to  the  ex¬ 
traction  of  the  square  and  cube  roots  of  the  number  proposed  ;  and  like¬ 
wise  to  the  means  of  determining  whether  it  be  a  prime  number. 

At  a  meeting  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  examining  his  wonderful 
abilities,  this  child  raised  the  number  8  progressively  to  the  sixteenth 
power,  and  in  naming  the  last  result,  881,474,976,710,656,  he  was  right 
in  every  figure.  He  was  asked  the  square  rot.t  of  106929,  and  “  before  the 
number  could  be  written  down”  he  answered  327.  He  was  then  required 
to  name  the  cube  root  of  268,336,125,  and,  with  equal  facility  and  prompt¬ 
ness,  replied  645.  One  of  the  party  requested  him  to  name  the  factors 
which  produced  the  number  247,483,  which  he  immediately  did  by  men¬ 
tioning  the  two  numbers  941  and  263  ;  which  indeed  are  the  only  two  num¬ 
bers  that  will  produce  it. 

Another  proposed  171,395,  and  he  named  the  following  factors  as  the 
only  ones  that  would  produce  it,  viz.,  5  X  34279,  7  X  24485,  59  X  2905, 
83x2063,  35X4897,  295x581,  and  413x415! 

He  was  then  asked  to  give  the  factors  of  36083,  but  he  immediately  re¬ 
plied  that  it  had  none,  which,  in  fact,  is  the  case,  as  36083  is  a  prime 
number. 

One  gentleman  asked  him  how  many  minutes  there  were  in  48  years  ;  and 
before  the  question  could  be  -written  down  he  replied  25,228,800,  and  in¬ 
stantly  added  that  the  number  of  seconds  in  the  same  period  is  1,513,- 
728,000.  In  one  case  he  was  asked  to  tell  the  square  of  4395  ;  he  at  first 
hesitated,  but,  when  he  applied  himself  to  it,  he  said  it  was  19,316,020. 
On  being  questioned  as  to  the  cause  of  his  hesitation,  he  replied  that  he 
did  not  like  to  multiply  four  figures  by  four  figures  ;  “  but,”  said  he,  “  I 
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found  out  another  way ;  I  multiplied  293  by  293,  and  then  multipled  this 
product  by  the  number  15,  which  produced  the  same  result.”  On  another 
occasion,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  asked  him  the  product  of  21,734,  multi¬ 
plied  by  543;  he  instantly  replied  11,801,562;  but  upon  some  remarks 
being  made  the  child  said  he  had,  in  his  own  mind,  multiplied  65202  by 
181.  Although,  in  the  first  instance,  it  is  evident  that  4395  is  equal  to 
293  X  15,  and  consequently  that  (4395)2=(293)“  X(15)-  ;  and  that  in  the 
second  case  543  is  equal  to  181  x  3,  and,  consequently,  that  21734  X  (181  X 
3)  =  (21734  X  3)  X  181  ;  yet  it  is  wonderfully  remarkable  that  such  a  combi¬ 
nation  should  have  been  perceived  by  the  child  at  a  glance^  when  the  best 
mathematical  head  would  require  some  serious  attention  to  attain  the  same 
conclusion.  There  c.an  be  no  doubt  but  that  marve  llous  child,  like  Jede- 
diah  Buxton,  possessed  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  some  important  properties 
of  numbers,  which  died  with  him.  With  the  belief  that,  if  his  mind 
received  a  proper  degree  of  cultivation,  he  would  be  able  to  divulge  the 
mode  by  which  he  operated,  and  to  point  out  some  new  principles  of  cal¬ 
culation,  a  number  of  gentlemen  took  Zerah  under  their  patronage,  and 
formed  themselves  into  a  committee  for  the  purpose  of  superintending  his 
education,  but  it  was  perceived  that,  contrary  to  the  most  sanguine  expecta¬ 
tions,  as  he  progressed  in  his  studies,  he  was  losing,  almost  in  an  inverse 
ratio,  these  wonderful  powers  of  extemporaneous,  or  we  may  better  say  fra- 
tuitive  calculation,  which  made  his  fame. 

About  the  same  time,  another  wonderful  boy,  of  the  same  astonishing 
capacity  for  mental  calculations,  made  his  appearance  in  London.  His 
name  was  George  Bidder,  surnamed  the  “calculating  prodigy.”  On  the  6th 
of  April,  1815,  he  was  introduced  to  the  Court  of  St.  James,  by  the  Bishop 
of  Salisbury,  before  which  he  exhibited  his  surprising  talents.  “  Of  these 
talents,”  says  his  biographer,  “  we  cannot  speak  in  terms  sufficiently 
strong  to  express  our  vender  and  admiration.  It  would  be  vain  to  attempt 
to  account  for  them  upon  any  of  the  known  principles  by  which  our  usual 
calculations  are  performed;  but  we  can  testify  to  the  rapidity  and  precision 
of  his  answers  in  an  innumerahle  numher  of  questions  of  considerable  in 
tricacy.  A  very  few  examples  will  suffice  to  show  that  he  was  not  inferior 
to  Zerah  Colburn  or  Jedediah  Buxton.  One  of  the  officers  of  the  queen 
asked  him  what  number  multiplied  by  itself  would  produce  36,372,961.  he 
answered  in  eight  seconds^  6031. 

How  many  minutes  in  49  years  1 — he  answered  'mtwo  seconds,  25,754,400. 

Multiply  4698  by  4698 — he  answered  22,071,204. 

From  3,287,625  subtract  2,343,756,  he  answered  943,869. 

Multiply  5  eight  times  by  itself — he  answered  1,953,125. 

A  very  few  years  ago,  the  Paris  Press  resounded  loudly  with  a  series 
of  experiments  of  the  same  nature,  and  of  the  same  wonderful  cha- 
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acter,  performed  before  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  by  a  young 
Corsican  boy,  of  about  eight  years  of  age,  named  Giacomo  Mangiamelli. 
Without  having  any  previous  knowledge  of  the  common  rules  of  arithmetic, 
or  even  of  the  use  and  power  of  the  Arabic  numerals,  and  without  having 
bestowed  any  particular  attention  on  the  subject,  he  was  found  to  possess, 
as  if  by  intuition,  the  singular  faculty  of  solving  a  great  variety  of  very 
difficult  arithmetical  questions,  by  the  mere  operation  of  the  mind,  and 
without  the  usual  assistance  of  any  visible  symbol  or  contrivance.  The 
Royal  Academy  did  for  him  what  had  been  done  in  England  for  the  young 
Zerah  Colburn ;  the  members  took  him  under  their  care,  voted  a  fund  to 
secure  his  education,  with  a  view  to  make  an  immortel  of  him  at  some  future 
day.  But  here  again,  the  result  has  proved  to  be  the  same  as  in  the  case 
of  young  Zerah.  Although  they  have  placed  the  young  Mangiamelli  in 
one  of  the  most  renowned  colleges  of  Paris,  where  the  greatest  care  is 
taken  of  the  improvement  of  his  mind,  yet,  as  the  little  wonder  grows  in 
years  and  in  knowledge,  it  has  been  found,  and  was  so  stated  in  all  the  Paris 
papers  a  few  months  ago,  that  his  mental  calculating  faculties,  so  wonderful 
a  few  years  ago,  diminish  every  day  at  a  rate  which  threatens  a  complete 
extinction  of  them  in  a  short  time. 

Without  commenting  upon  the  singularity  of  these  facts,  upon  the  strange 
simultaneousness  of  the  appearance  of  these  young  wonders,  and  upon  the 
nature  of  their  incomprehensible  and  truly  prodigious  faculty  for  mental 
calculations,  I  cannot  take  leave  of  them,  however,  without  noticing  that  a 
great  difference  exists  between  the  prodigious  faculty  with  which  they  were 
endowed  and  that  which  must  be  understood  by  “faculty  of  memory.’’ 
We  perceive  that  the  strength  of  their  memories  was  momentary.  They 
could  retain  separately  in  their  mind  the  quotients  of  any  part  of  their  ex¬ 
temporaneous  calculations,  and  distinguish  them  from  one  another  with  a 
most  astonishing  precision  :  but  it  is  not  said  whether  they  could  retain  the 
result  of  their  various  calculations  any  length  of  time,  which  is  not  at  all 
probable,  else  their  enthusiastic  biographers  would  have  stated  it  with  em¬ 
phasis.  They  had  not  then  what  is  properly  denominated  “  memory  of 
figures  although  Dr.  Wallis  and  Jedediah  Buxton,  besides  their  “  memory 
for  calculation’*  appear  to  have  been  gifted  with  the  former  to  a  certain 
degree.  But  the  most  remarkable  specimen  of  memory  for  recollecting 
Hgures,  and  performing  at  the  same  time  mental  calculations,  not  by  intuitive 
power,  as  in  the  case  of  Buxton,  Zerah  Colburn,  George  Bidder,  and 
Giacomo  Mangiamelli,  but  by  the  direct  application  of  the  powers  of 
reasoning,  which  presents  an  incomparable  degree  of  difficulty  and  superi¬ 
ority  of  mind,  the  most  remarkable  specimen,  I  say,  of  this  kind  of  memory, 
ever  recorded  in  the  annals  of  history,  is  that  given  to  the  scientific  world 
in  the  last  century,  by  the  celebrated  Swiss  mathematician,  Leonard  Euler. 
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The  mere  examination  of  his  mathematical  works,  containing  more  than 
600  different  treatises  on  the  most  abstract  and  transcendental  questions  of 
all  the  various  branches  of  the  science  of  Mathematics,  would  suffice  to 
convince  any  one  that  the  relations  and  properties  of  numbers  must  have 
been  as  intimately  familiar  to  his  mind  as  the  molecular  of  a  chemical  com¬ 
bination  are  sympathetic  to  each  other. 

As  regards  his  “memory  for  figures,  and  for  mental  calculations,”  the 
only  object  which  v.m  have  now  in  view,  I  shall  quote  Condorcet’s  own 
words  from  his  prize  Euology  of  that  great  man.* 

“  There  ex  s  s,  he  says,  in  mathematical  analysis  a  great  number  of  for¬ 
mulas  of  usual  and  almost  daily  application  ;  Mr.  Euler  knew  them  all 
by  heart,  and  had  them  constantly  present  to  his  mind.  He  was  so  familiar 
with  them  that  he  used  to  repeat  them  in  scientific  conversations  or  dis¬ 
cussions  without  committing  a  single  mistake.  When  Mr.  Dalembert,  the 
celebrated  geometrician,  visited  him  at  Berlin,  he  was  astounded  at  the 
prodigious  power  of  memory  he  exhibited.  A  power  which  proved 
Ealer’s  mind  to  be  gifted,  as  it  was  in  fact  with  immense  vigor,  absolute  pre¬ 
cision  and  deep  impressibilitjx  Finally,  his  extreme  facility  for  calculating 
fi  om  memory,  and  remembering  figures,  was  carried  to  such  a  degree  that  it 
would  be  scarcely  creditable  if  the  number,  the  nature,  and  the  history  of  his 
scientific  works  had  not  accustomed  our  minds  to  look  at  such  prodigies 
without  astonishment. 

With  the  view  to  exercise  his  children  upon  tlte  extraction  of  roots,  he 
had  formed  for  his  own  use  a  table  of  the  six  first  powers  of  all  the  num¬ 
bers,  from  one  to  one  hundred,  and  had  also  classified  this  gigantic  legion 
of  figures  in  his  memory  from  the  first  to  the  last,  and  with  the  utmost 
degree  of  exactness. 

Two  of  his  pupils  having  once  calculated,  down  to  the  17th  term,  a  con¬ 
verging  series,  very  complicated  in  their  results,  although  sustained  by  a 
un'itten  calculation,  happened  to  differ  one  unit  at  ih.e  fiftieth  figure.  They 
both  called  upon  their  great  master  to  settle  the  question.  Euler,  who  at 
t'nat  time,  like  Homer,  Galileo  and  Milton,  nad  lost  Ins  sight  in  the  pursuit 
of  wisdom,  undertook  the  revision  of  the  whole  calculation  from  the  mere 
assistance  of  his  memory,  and  his  decision  upon  the  controverted  question 
was  found  to  be  in  perfect  accordance  with  truth. 

Now  let  us  quit  the  mathematical  memories,  for  those  two  branches  of 
that  happy  faculty  which  are  by  far  the  most  interesting  in  their  applica¬ 
tions,  if  not  more  important,  I  mean  the  memory  of  prose  and  poetry. 


Elos;e  de  Leonard  Euler  par  Condorcet. 
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MEMORY  OF  PROSE. 

The  ancients  have  handed  down  to  us  a  few  specimens,  truly  wonderful, 
of  this  inappreciable  kind  of  memory,  although  not  more  so  than  some 
modern  specimens,  of  which  we  shall  speak  hereafter. 

The  first  of  them  is  mentioned  by  Seneca,  when  speaking  of  his  intimate 
friend  Fortius  Latro,  whose  memory  was  so  good,  he  says,  as  to  permit 
him  to  retain  all  the  speeches  he  had  heard  declaimed  by  the  public  ora¬ 
tors  of  Rome,  without  ever  finding  his  memory  deficient  even  in  a  single 
word.  We  might  characterize  this  extraordinary  faculty  of  Seneca’s 
friend,  by  the  name  of  “  Memory  of  Speeches,”  which  would  have  made 
of  him,  in  our  days,  a  most  capital  Reporter. 

Next  to  Latro,  comes  the  great  orator,  Hortensius,  the  Henry  Clay  of 
ancient  Rome,  one  who  would  have  left  an  unparalleled  name  in  the  history 
of  Roman  eloquence,  if  Cicero,  the  Daniel  Webster  of  his  time,  had  not 
been  born  to  share  with  him  the  applause  and  respect  of  his  contemporaries 
and  the  admiration  of  posterity.  His  memory  was  so  powerful  and  so 
perfectly  to  be  depended  upon,  that  he  used  to  compose  his  orations  almost 
constantly  from  memory,  without  writing  a  single  word  ;  and  after  he  had 
thus  composed  a  discourse  and  committed  it,  he  could  always  delh’er  it 
word  for  word,  without  change  or  mistakes.  Nothing  that  he  had  once 
committed  to  his  faithful  memory  would  fail  him  when  called  forth.  What¬ 
ever  he  had  written  or  published  ;  whatever  had  been  said  by  his  opponent 
in  the  pleading  of  any  case  ;  everji^thing  was  constantly  present  to  his 
memory.  This  faculty,  says  Pliny,  was  carried  in  him  to  the  pinnacle  of 
prodigy.  It  is  reported  that  in  consequence  of  a  wager  with  a  friend  of 
his,  he  passed  a  whole  day  at  a  public  auction  room,  and  that  after  the  sale 
was  over,  he  rendered  an  exact  account  of  all  that  had  been  sold,  of  the 
prices  of  each  thing,  of  the  name  of  each  bidder,  every  one  in  the  proper 
order  as  had  been  marked  upon  the  book,  all  this  without  mistaking  in  one 
single  instance,  as  was  corroborated  by  the  auctioneer  who  followed  him 
upon  his  book  as  he  was  repeating  the  articles. 

After  Hortensius,  comes  one  of  the  happiest  among  those  who  ever 
sat  upon  the  imperial  throne  of  Rome,  the  Emperor  Adrian.  Whether  his 
memory,  as  in  the  ease  of  Otho,  had  any  influence,  direct  or  indirect,  upon 
his  accession  to  the  supreme  rank,  is  not  mentioned  by  the  authors  of  his 
age.  But  that  which  all  his  original  biographers  have  unanimously  agreed 
upon,  is,  that  he  was  endowed  by  nature  with  a  power  of  memory  really 
prodigious  and  almost  universal. 

It  is  asserted  that,  like  Cyrus,  he  knew  the  names  of  all  the  soldiers  of 
bis  various  armies.  Like  Seneca,  he  could  repeat  any  number  of  words 
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either  written  or  spoken  to  him  ;  but,  what  is  still  more  surprising,  all  his 
biographers  have  reported,  that  it  was  quite  a  matter  of  amusement  to  him 
to  repeat  word  for  word,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  or  from  any  part 
pointed  out  to  him,  any  book  that  he  had  read  but  once  with  the  intention 
of  remembering  it. 

From  Adrian  we  come  down  to  the  eleventh  century  before  we  meet 
with  any  remarkable  specimen  of  the  same  kind  of  memory.  Justus  Lip- 
sus,  a  Flemish  writer  of  great  celebrity  in  his  time,  is  the  first  one  we 
find  recorded  in  modern  annals.  Victorio  Rossi  relates  that  he  (Lipsus) 
knew  by  heart  the  whole  of  Tacitus.  So  accurate  was  his  memory  that,  on 
one  occasion  he  gave  to  his  friends  the  most  extraordinary  exhibitions  ever 
heard  of,  either  before  or  after  him.  He  consented  to  have  his  arms  tied 
behind  him,  and  his  body  fastened  to  a  post,  while  one  of  them  would  ques¬ 
tion  him  from  any  part  of  a  Tacitus  in  Latin,  spread  before  every  one  of 
the  party.  A  person  stood  by  his  side  with  a  poignard  in  his  hand  ;  and  the 
agreement  was  that  this  man  should  stab  him  to  tlie  heart  if  he  committed 
two  mistakes  in  anj'  passage  asked  of  him  ;  or  that  the  party  should  inflict 
upon  him  any  corporeal  punishment  they  might  chose,  if  he  made  a  mistake 
in  one  single  instance. 

About  the  same  time,  a  French  poet  by  the  name  of  Nicholas  Bourbon, 
was  astonishing  the  Parisians  in  reciting  with  the  same  exactness,  though 
not  in  the  same  bold  manner,  the  French  History  of  Chancelier  de 
Thou,*  and  the  Eulogies  of  Paolo  Giovio,  which  where  in  his  estimation 
what  the  works  of  Homer  were  to  Alexander  the  Great,  and  for  which  he 
doubtless  would  have  gotten  a  golden  case  inlaid  with  precious  stones,  had 
he  been  the  victor  of  another  Darius  and  conqueror  of  modern  Asia. 

It  is  said  that  Avicenna,  the  famous  Arabian  ])hysician,  who  lived  in  the 
eleventh  century,  could  repeat  word  for  word  the  whole  book  of  Aristotle’s 
Metaphysics;  and  that  George  Vogan  de  Arrezo,  knew  by  heart  line  after 
line  the  whole  of  Virgil’s  Eneid,  which  he  had  learned  when  at  school. 

Clopstock,  the  celebrated  German  Epic  poet,  is  said  also  to  have  possessed 
in  the  same  manner,  Homer’s  Illiad,  learned  when  he  was  at  the  school  of 
Porta. 

We  find  also  that  Henry  de  IMesme,  a  French  magistrate  of  the  17th  cen¬ 
tury,  had  such  a  memory  that  he  could  repeat  Homer  from  the  first  line  to 
the  last  without  an  omission  ;  and  that  Thomas  Vincent,  an  English 
minister  of  the  Gospel,  had  learned  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament  and 
Psalms  by  heart.  He  did  this,  as  he  often  said,  “  not  knowing  but  they 
who  took  from  him  his  pulpit,  might,  in  time,  demand  his  Bible  also.” 

Yet,  however  remarkable  may  appear  these  modern  specimens  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  memories,  if  we  must  continue  to  rely  upon  the  same  scattered 
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records  from  whence  these  facts  have  been  gathered,  we  shall  find  that*they 
have  all  been  excelled  by  three  or  four  other  high  priests  of  Mnemosyne, 
whose  natural  memories  have  not  yet  been  equalled. 

One  of  these  is  Joseph  Scaliger,  the  celebrated  Italian  philosopher.  It 
has  been  affirmed  by  every  one  of  his  biographers,  that  he  acquired  line  by 
line,  in  the  Greek,  and  in  the  short  space  of  21  days,  both  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  of  Homer ! 

The  next  is  the  celebrated  Bibliopolist  and  Philosopher,  Magliabacchi, 
born  at  Florence,  in  the  year  1633.  His  knowledge  of  books,  says  his 
biographer,  was  almost  beyond  credibility.  By  means  of  his  extraordinary 
memory  and  incessant  application,  he  became  more  conversant  with  litera¬ 
ture,  history  and  philosophy,  than  any  other  man  of  his  time.  He  could 
readily  direct  an  author  to  all  the  existing  known  works  which  treated 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  upon  the  subject  on  which  he  was  writing. 
So  accurate  and  full  was  his  information  on  that  subject,  that  he  was  sur- 
named  by  his  cotemporaries  “  the  Living  Library.”  The  great  learning 
for  which  he  was  indebted  mainly  to  his  prodigious  powers  of  memory, 
gained  for  him  the  esteem  and  veneration  of  the  European  world,  although 
he  was  in  his  private  manner  of  living  of  a  most  boorish  and  superlative 
eccentricity.  Louis  the  XIV.  always  commissioned  the  French  savans  of 
distinction  who  visited  Italy,  to  salute  Magliabacchy  in  his  name. 

Another  was  Crebillon,  the  famous  French  tragic  poet.  It  is  a  fact  well 
authenticated  that  he  never  wrote  down  a  single  line  of  one  of  his  nume¬ 
rous  tragedies  while  composing  them.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  carrying  on 
the  whole  process  of  composition  in  his  memory.  Corrections,  additions, 
suppressions,  everything  was  done  in  this  manner,  and  never  until  the  day 
previous  to  the  one  on  which  he  was  pledged  to  deliver  his  manuscript  to 
the  reading  of  the  Royal  Theatre  committee,  would  he  begin  to  place  his 
work  upon  paper. 

After  Crebillon  we  find  another  specimen  no  less  remarkable,  of  natural 
memory,  in  a  Belgian  nobleman,  named  Baron  Beyts,  who  was  born  in  the 
year  1762,  and  who  died  in  the  year  1832,  at  the  age  of  70.  He  had  visited, 
says  his  biographer,  every  portion  of  Germany  and  Italy.  His  learning 
was  so  varied  and  at  the  same  time  so  deep,  that  Napoleon  used  to  call 
him  “  an  animated  library.”  Mathematics  and  the  ancient  classical  lan¬ 
guages  had  been  more  particularly  the  favorite  subjects  of  his  usual  studies. 
His  memory  was  so  prodigious  that,  even  towards  the  latter  days  of  his  old 
age,  he  was  able  to  recite  all  the  tragedies  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides. 
He  knew  grammatically  four  ancient  and  six  modern  languages.  His 
memory  was  so  retentive  that  he  could  recite  without  error  the  dates  of  all 
the  treaties  of  peace,  and  the  places  where  they  were  concluded,  from  the 
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year  1550  down  to  our  days,  besides  an  immense  number  of  other  dates 
connected  with  general  history,  literature  or  science. 

But  the  most  curious  and  interesting  specimen  of  the  strength  of  natural 
memory  Ave  meet  with,  is,  in  my  opinion,  that  of  an  individual  whose  name, 
it  appears,  has  not  been  preserved,  perhaps  on  account  of  its  juxtaposition 
with  the  two  brightest  names  of  the  last  century,  Frederick  the  Great  and 
Voltaire,  who,  like  two  stars  of  the  first  magnitude,  shining  in  the  vicinity 
of  a  smaller  one,  caused  him  to  disappear  by  absorbing  his  light. 

During  hissejour  at  the  philosophical  and  literary  Court  of  Berlin,  Vol¬ 
taire  used  to  charm  the  leisure  hours^of  the  poet  king  in  his  evening  sans~ 
^a(^on  parties  at  his  delightful  residence  of  Sans-Soucis,  by  reciting  the 
latest  of  his  poetical  productions.  Upon  some  of  these  evenings  Voltaire 
talked  much  of  a  forthcoming  poem,  which  he  boldly  styled  “  the  most 
beautiful  thing  that  he  had  ever  Avritten,  on  a  subject  as  interesting  as  wew.” 

The  curiosity  of  Frederick  Avas  very  much  excited  by  these  half  confi¬ 
dences,  and  as  he  could  get  no  further  light  on  the  subject,  he  kept  silent, 
resolved  to  Avait  with  patience  until  the  day  of  a  more  complete  revelation 
should  come.  When  Voltaire  had  completed  his  poem,  an  evening  party, 
at  Avhich  was  to  be  gathered  the  elite  of  Berlin,  aristocracy  in  sciences, 
literature,  fine  arts,  &c.,  Avas  arranged  by  the  king  for  the  purpose  of  listen¬ 
ing  to  the  reading  of  this  new  literary  chef-d' cetivre  by  the  poet  himself. 
The  company  being  assembled,  Voltaire,  Avith  radiant  satisfaction  unfolded 
his  manuscript,  Avritten  upon  the  richest  velin^  and  ornamented  Avith  rose 
ribbons  ;  as  he  proceeded  in  the  reading,  amid  the  enthusiastic  applause  of 
the  noble  audience,  the  poem  was  pronounced  a  real  gem,  and  declared  to 
be  one  of  the  prettiest  poetical  conceptions  he  had  ever  yet  produced. 
Upon  this  declaration  Frederick  laughingly  asked  Voltaire  Avhetber  he 
thought  the  company  were  asleep,  or  Avhether  he  was  himself  dreaming  to 
come  so  boldly  to  read  to  them  “as  anew  poem,”  certainly  most  beautiful 
and  sublimely  poetical,  but  which  one  of  his  officers  had  composed  and 
submitted  to  his  royal  criticism  a  feAV  months  before. — Soon  after  Avhich, 
added  the  king,  the  original  manuscript  Avas  lost,  and  has  never  been  heard 
of  since  ! 

At  this  unexpected  declaration,  Voltaire,  thunderstruck,  as  it  Avere,  could 
only  find  Avords  to  challenge  the  king  to  produce  immediately,  if  possible, 
an  incontestible  proof  of  such  an  untenable  assertion.  Frederick  gave 
instanter  an  order  to  one  of  his  pages.  A  few  minutes  afterwards  a  young 
officer  in  uniform  entered  the  room.  The  king  asked  him  if  he  had  found 
the  lost  manuscript  of  his  poem.  He  answered  no,  but  that  fortunately  he 
had  learned  it  by  heart  before  he  brought  it  to  his  Majesty.  The  king 
commanded  him  to  recite  the  poem,  which  he  did  immediately,  Avith  the 
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most  perfect  ease,  without  making  the  slightest  deviation  from  Voltaire’s 
manuscript,  to  the  amazement  of  Voltaire  himself,  and  to  the  indescrihable 
astonishment  of  the  audience. 

The  chronicler  of  this  interesting  anecdote  states  that  Voltaire,  feeling 
both  angry  and  confused  at  this  inexplicable  mystery,  controlled  his  emo¬ 
tions  before  the  King,  and  slowly  tearing  his  manuscript  into  pieces,  threw 
the  fragments  into  the  fire  and  was  about  to  retire  when  the  King,  feeling 
that  the  joke  had  been  carried  far  enough,  stopped  the  great  poet  by  telling 
him  that  all  this  was  the  mere  result  of  an  experiment  he  had  been  making 
with  the  young  stranger,  who  had  boasted  that  his  memory  was  capable  of 
accomplishing  the  most  herculean  tasks,  in  order  to  prove  the  strength 
of  this  almost  supernatural  power  of  memory.  He  had  been  placed  behind 
a  curtain,  and  while  Voltaire  was  reciting  a  poem,  he  had  classified  in  his 
mind,  each  word,  each  line,  and  each  page,  just  in  the  precise  order  that 
the  poet  had  read  them !  This  scene,  of  course,  afforded  much  amuse¬ 
ment  to  all  present,  and  to  none  more  than  to  Voltaire  himself.  The  young 
stranger  at  the  request  of  the  King,  wrote  down  the  poem  for  its  author. 
Singularly  enough,  we  find  no  farther  mention  of  this  wonderful  man  in 
those  days,  although  such  a  memory  as  he  possessed,  should  have  given 
his  name  a  place  among  the  first  of  his  age  and  country. 

This  mnemotechnic  anecdote  has  been  however  superceded  in  singu¬ 
larity,  if  not  in  interest,  by  the  one  concerning  the  Pope  Clement  VI.  It 
is  related  that  in  the  midst  of  a  popular  riot  in  which  he  happened  to  be  in¬ 
volved,  his  Holiness  received  a  severe  blow  on  the  back  of  the  head  from  a 
club,  which  knocked  him  senseless  to  the  ground.  Before  this  accident, 
his  faculty  of  recollection  was  of  the  poorest  ;  but  as  soon  as  he  recovered 
from  his  wound,  as  if  by  a  miracle,  he  found  himself  possessed  of  such  a 
wonderful  power  of  memory,  that  he  could  remember  whole  books  after  a 
single  reading. 

I  think  it  would  be  entirely  superfluous  to  assure  the  reader  that  no 
course  of  this  kind  shall  be  attempted  to  give  the  proselytes  of  my  system 
even  a  more  wonderful  power  of  memory  than  that  of  his  Holiness 
Clement  VI. 


EECAPITTJLATION. 

Now,  let  US  come  to  some  conclusions  upon  the  subject  just  illustrated, 
before  entering  upon  our  illustrations  of  the  most  efficient  system  of  mne¬ 
monics  hitherto  recommended  or  used. 

(The  continuation  will  soon  follow  and  be  distributed,  without  charge,  to  each 
purchaser  of  the  Dictionary.') 
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